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(Drawn dy CHARLES GREEN.) 
“There was a heavy step in the room behind her.”—p, 405, 
THE HISTORY OF CICELY AVERELL—I. 


BY THE HON. MRS. R. J. GREENE, AUTHOR OF “CUSHIONS AND CORNERS,” ETC. 
si one of the quaint old towns not far from|—two houses, which must have been built and 
London—old even at the time my story begins, | designed by the same head and hands, for the 


in one of its narrowest streets, there stood—and | queer woodwork and traceries on the outside are 
stand even now—two tall houses facing each other; | exactly similar, and the pillars, carved with the 
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same uncouth faces, support, at equal distances, 
the galleries above. 

In far back olden days they may have been 
intended for the dwelling-houses of twin brothers, 
who wished their terrestrial abodes to bear the 
same resemblance as their physical features. But 
it is certain, at the semi-modern time of which I 
write, in the year 15—, they were not inhabited 
by brothers, nor even by friends, but by enemies, 
bitter, unsparing, and keen. 

The house on the right-hand side of the road- 
way, as you come out of the main street of the 
town, belonged to one Simon Averell, a weaver, 
an industrious, hard-working, but bigoted Roman 
Catholic. The one on the left-hand side, to Cor- 
nelius Harrison, a weaver also, but a Protestant, 
or so-called “ heretic.” 

Thus rivalry of trade and rivalry of religion 
combined, drew a cordon invisible to the eye, but 
palpable to the senses; and hearts throbbing and 
burning with passions, with fierce envy, or fiercer 
triumph, toiled on all day, and lay down to sleep at 
night, within houses at whose windows friends 
might have chatted neighbourly, or across whose 
narrow street friends might have almost wrung 
the hand of brotherly love. 

For many years Cornelius Harrison had thriven 
and grown lusty on the profits of his trade, while 
Simon Averell, always spare and meagre, grew 
more shrunken on his declining gains. This had 
been during the years of the Reformation, and the 
reign of the good young king, when the Protestant 
shop drew its hundreds of customers and the 
Roman Catholic its tens. 

But a persecution, which true Protestant religion 
could never teach, and which must have been 
dictated by a love of power or gain, brought its 
own punishment; and in a day the whole face of 
the country underwent a change—a change which 
not only affected the great city with its great 
statesmen, but our small town and its humble 
occupants. 

Upon a day—a notable day throughout the land 
—the bells of the chapels rang great triumphant 
peals. There were royal proclamations in the 
name of a new queen, which spread consternation 
in many a peaceful home. Processions of surpliced 
priests moved through the streets, and a great and 
evil joy seized on old Simon Averell. 

His shop was crowded with rich and busy 
customers; his son and daughter were clothed in 
costly garments of velvet and satin, and walked 
openly to mass. But this was not all—this was 
not the root of the evil joy; it was the ruin of the 
twin house opposite; and day by day he muttered 
feverishly to himself, as he glanced across the 
street at the closed shutters, “It is my turn now; 
ay, ay! it is my turn now.” 

One evening he went out, and did not return 
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till the next day, when he appeared flushed and 


excited, as though he had done some successful _ 


stroke of business. He did not sit down in his 
shop, however, or attend to his customers; he was 













observed to fumble among old papers and parch. © 


ments, and finally, ascending to one of the upper 
rooms of his house, he drew his old arm-chair ‘to 
the window, as if to watch some event which he 
had prepared—some train he had fired. 

“Richard,” quoth he to his son, in a shrill 
whisper, “ Time, the requiter, is slow; I did not 
think to live to see this day, but it has come! it 
has come! Shut up the shop, my boy, and watch 
with me.” 

About twilight, came strange men, accom- 
panied by the constable of the town, to the door 
of Harrison’s house, and beneath his very eyes he 
saw his aged neighbour dragged out of his door- 
way, thrust into a cart, and ignominiously carried 
away towards the county gaol. 

Simon sat and watched it all at his window; 
and when they were gone, and the street was 
silent, he still sat and watched, as if the struggle 
in the doorway were going on yet. An hour 
passed, and still he eagerly watched, bending 
forward; and the sky, and the street, and the 
room darkened upon his vigil, till his son, going 
up to call him to supper, found him dead and 
nearly cold. 

Richard Averell, his son, gave him a costly 
funeral, and paid large sums for the peace of his 
soul, and Cicely his daughter grew paler and more 
thoughtful. 

Old Harrison never returned to his home. He 
died in prison, three months after they had buried 
his old rival, and it is said that the bones of these 
implacable enemies now lie side by side. 

He bequeathed nothing to his son John but his 
blessing, and the small stock of woollen goods re- 
maining in his house, for he had lived well and 
open-handedly during his prosperity, expecting to 
leave a thriving business behind him. 

John Harrison was an only child, born when 
both his parents were well stricken in age; and 
his mother had died with the smile on her lips 
which welcomed him into the world. And 4 
handsome boy he was, with pale, almost sallow 
face, and eyes dark and thoughtful. 

Cicely Averell, in the house opposite, when she 
was still a child, and incapable of understanding 
petty jealousies, fierce rivalries, and religious 
feuds, had thought it no sin to peep through the 
close-latticed panes of the upper window across the 
narrow street at Master John Harrison, learning 
painfully and industriously to read on the broad 
wooden sill opposite. 


She had even once been known to-throw her — 


ball across when both lattices lay wide open, and 
strike John Harrison, her should-be young enemy, 
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on the cheek. Her ball, being made of soft 
gleanings from beneath her father’s loom, did not 
hurt, neither did she intend that it should do so; 
but her brother, coming in at the moment, had 
smitten her on the cheek with his rough hand, 
which did hurt, and had shut to the window with 
a bang, which made the leaves on the white roses 
outside on the window-sill tremble. 

Cicely was terrified for the moment, but not 

discomfited. She threw no more balls across, but 
she threw glanees by the score—coaxing, loving, 
‘innocent glances, and waved her dimpled hand at 
the “ heretic.” 
’ The said young heretic, er reformer, had, up to 
this time, scarcely noticed the child opposite, or 
only thought her wild peals of laughter or foolish 
fits of childish anger a wrong and a hindrance; 
but from the day her ball struck him on the cheek, 
and he saw the harsh blow given, an interest, at 
first boyish in its revengeful curiosity, and after- 
wards manly in its passionate love, was aroused 
within him. 

John Harrison was an only son, and an only 
child, and, according to the general rules in such 
matters, not a little spoiled. His word was law; 
his whims were studied; his temper, somewhat 
dogged and obstinate in its nature, yielded to; 
and all his father’s gains—which, in his prosperity, 
were not a little—lavished unhesitatingly on the 
son of his old age. 

Had John lived in our days, he would, no doubt, 
have lived and died a sober-thinking bookworm ; 
but in the times of which I write—happily, long 
past—there were few books wherein to burrow, and 
perilous became the fate of him who studied with 
too much care the one attainable book, the 
Bible. 

This latter book—at a great expense to himself, 
John’s father had purchased for him; and often 
when darkness had covered the old city, and the 
streets were silent—when Cicely Averell knew, by 
the muffled sound of the loom beneath, that her 
father and brother were at work, the litile girl 
stole from her bed in the darkness to watch the 
pale boy, with hands thrust up through his hair, 
bending over his book, and following slowly the 
black lines across the page, on which the rush- 
lights shone flickeringly. 

One night, her father and brother being out, 
and Judith, the servant-of-all-work, having gone 
down to count the linen in the laundry, Cicely 
made very bold, and opened her latticed window 
wide. The moon was streaming on the’ red-tiled 
roofs, and shining down into the narrow streets; 
but John was reading as usual, and his face was 
turned from her. 

She called to him, at first in a diffident, childish 
key, scarcely above a whisper, then in a shriller, 
more complaining tone; and finally, taking up some 











clay in her fingers from the rose-pot on the sill, 
she flung it across at the window. 

This had the effect desired. John turned his 
head slowly round, closed his book, and, walking 
over, opened his casement. 

“Eh! little wench, is it thou? What dost thou 
want, that thou didst rattle at my window? Art 
thou not afraid thy loonish brother may strike 
thee again P” 

“Nay,” replied Cicely, with a dainty toss of her 
head, “I am not afraid, because he is gone ont, 
and cannot hear me. What book art thon reading, 
lad i 

“The Bible,” replied John, “and @ rare good 
book it is.” John might talk fearlessly of his 
Bible now, for the lurid cloud of Queen Mary’s 
reign had not as yet cast its shadow over its pages. 
“A rare good book, and one it behoves thee well 
to read. Canst thou read yet, my little lass ?” 

Cicely shook her head mournfully. 

“Then thou must go and be scholared, and after 
a while I will lend thee this book of mine.” 

“Father is too poor,” murmured Cicely, dis- 
consolately, and then suddenly closed her casement 
hearing footsteps beneath upon the galleries. 

From this time out Cicely constantly besought 
her father that she might learn to read, until at 
length he sent her to an aged man, a priest, who 
was a scholar, and who owed him long time past 
for a bale of fine woollen goods; and thus it was 
arranged that his daughter’s teaching should go 
in part payment of the debt. 

During this time there were many stolen con- 
versations at the window, and Cicely recorded 
her progress in the art of reading with a boast- 
ful simplicity, or listened to grave theories and 
vague suppositions propounded by her neighbour, 
interspersed now and then with a sweet word of 
encouragement or praise. 

All at once these conversations were brought to 
an end. Cicely having opened up one of John’s 
favourite theories and arguments to her teacher, 
and quoted a text in its support, she was asked for 
the origin of such heresy. At first she hesitated, 
but being naturally timid, he ferced her by threats 
to confess. Then the priest, hoping thereby to 
gain a further remission of his debt, hurried to 
her father and laid the matter before him. 

Simon Averell, infuriated with his daughter, 
forbad her, under pain of his curse, to hold any 
further communications with the son of his heretie 
enemy, and also put an end to her learning, 
blaming himself that he had ever allowed. her to be 
taught, or given way to her foolish fancies 

Cicely obeyed dutifully, and came no more to 
the window, though John Harrison watched night 
after night for her coming, and angrily guessed at 
the cause which hindered her. 

John Harrison was a man now, with pale, almost 
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emaciated face, fine brown eyes, and pointed beard, 
and Cicely was grown a fair young woman, with 
hair bright as the summer sunshine, and eyes blue 
as the summer shadow beneath it. But her priest 
had taught her the meaning of the word “ heretic,” 
and to love John Harrison the heretic was sin. 

In the year 1553 Queen Mary was crowned, and 
fires began to blaze in Smithfield, and darkness 
and danger to hang over all professing the 
Protestant faith. Then, as we have learned before, 
there came a great change over the twin houses in 
the old town near London, and all was reversed. 

The shop of Simon Averell was crowded with 
customers, and his son held his head high, and his 
speech was overweening. Then came Death, the 
leveller of all things, carrying the old men to their 
graves, and none remained of the families but 
John Harrison, the heretic in the closed shop 
opposite, whose only windows were curtained from 
scrutinising eyes, and Richard Averell, tall and 
handsome, and his fair sister Cicely. 

By-and-by these latter were forced to take an 
additional man—one Edward Pierce—into their 
service, to attend in the shop, for Richard became 
much mixed up in matters of church schism and 
persecution of heretics, and was obliged to travel 
backwards and forwards to the great city, to give 
evidence, and so forth. 4 

One evening it chanced, her brother being 


away, and not likely to return for some days, 


Cicely threw open her casement. The weather 
was hot, and she stood looking out, with her 
white hands folded on her satin bodice, and her 
mind in a deep reverie. 

She loved her own religion well, but not with 
the fanatical intolerance of her brother. She 
heard with trembling fear the enemies of her 
faith denounced at the altar, and listened with 
tearful eyes to the history of their cruel deaths 
and shameful tortures, praying all the time in her 
innocent heart for the safety and conversion of 
John Harrison, her opposite neighbour. 

She stood there this evening, with the summer 
sunset resting on her cheek and satin dress, full 
of pity for him who had been rich but now was 
poor, and who, buried within his curtained room, 
durst not let in the pure air of heaven, or look the 
bright sun in the face. 

She strained her eyes if by any chance she 
might catch a glimpse of his figure through the 
closely-woven curtain, that she might throw him 
one glance of pity; but failing’to do so, she moved 
at length, wearily, from the lattice, and going 
down, sought the company of Judith in the 
kitchen, inviting her for a walk in the fields, 
which lay a little distance south of the house. 

When she returned, an hour later or more, and 
had shut herself up in her room for the night— 
for the conversation of the new apprentice down- 





stairs had become wearisome to her—she found, 
with great amazement, a book resting on the 
window-sill, between the two flower-stands of 
roses. 

The covers were curiously cut, and solid silver 
clasps held them close. She opened them with 
misgiving. On the broad page was much writing, 
in a man’s careful hand, and the text was empha- 
sised in places with earnest scores of the pen. 
At the top was printed, in large black letter, “The 
Gospel of St. John.” 

“A Bible!” she gasped, and the blood left her 
cheeks. “Who put it here?” She stood gazing 
at it with her hands dropped beside her, as if 
afraid to touch the forbidden page, but as she 
looked she read. The breeze entered and softly 
turned the leaf over with a rustle, and presently 
she sat down, and began to search the pages 
Ere she had finished it became for her a precious 
and secret discovery, and she jealously hid it 
away, till the next evening, and the next. She 
was cautious, and often started at some sound as 
of one approaching. Yet was her pleasure tainted 
by the pain of doubt and fear. She needed some 
one to reconcile these new doctrines with those in 
which she had been brought up. 

But it was in vain to long for such a monitor. 
There was only one whom she durst question, and 
his very name was under a ban in her home. At 
length, driven by her suspense and anxiety, she 
wrote a few questions on a piece of coarse paper, 
and tossed it across the street, in the hope it ° 
would rest on the opposite window. But her aim 
was bad or her hand unsteady, and, rebounding 
from the wall, it fell into the street. Looking, in 
great fear, from the window, she saw Edward - 
Pierce come out from the shop beneath, and, lifting 
up the missive, go back with it hastily into the 
house. 

From henceforth Cicely knew and felt that all 
her actions were watched and noted down by the 
wily ’prentice. Indeed, he gave her pretty clearly 
to understand that he had her in his power; and 
that if she would not listen to his soft speeches, 
she, by-and-by, would have to hear that which she 
would not like. 

Cicely’s spirits chafed under this treatment. 
She had scarcely a moment when she could read 
her book, for Judith, on pretext that there were 
rats in her room beneath, had brought her bed 
into the upper room and slept thereon; but, at 
times, so heavily, and snored so lustily, Cicely, in 
the grey morning light, could teal a few moments 
for her precious study. 

‘At length, to Cicely’s great joy, Judith one 
morning, giving out as an excuse that it was 4 
holiday, said she was going to visit her old father 
in the country, and that the ’prentice was also 
going out a-pleasuring with his own people. She 
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bid Cicely be good and prudent, and not venture 
down if one knocked at the door or sought to enter. 

Then Cicely, the bouse being as still as death, 
opened wide her casement, and setting John 
Harrison’s book on the table before her, began to 


read, and diligently, too, so that she knew not 
how the hours went by, till there was a heavy 
step in the room behind her, and she felt a heavy 
hand laid upon her shoulder. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








“CERTAINLY I WILL BE WITH THEE” 


BEING THOUGHTS ON EXOD. 1. 10—12. 


——— 


§} HE words fvhich head this paper are 
| well-known to all Bible-readers. They 
were spoken by God to Moses in the 
day when he appeared to him in the 
= 4 burning bush. 

At the time when they were spoken, the chil- 
dren of Israel were suffering hard bondage in 
Egypt. They were slaves under the tyrannical 
dominion of Pharaoh, King of Egypt—oppressed, 
afflicted, and trampled in the dust. Yet the Lord 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob had not 
forgotten his people. At the time appointed, he 
summoned Moses in the wilderness of Horeb to 
go back to Egypt and deliver his brethren from 
captivity. “ Behold,” he said, “the cry of the 
children of Israel is come unto me: and I have 
also seen the oppression wherewith the Egyptians 
oppress them. Come now therefore, and I will 
send thee unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest bring 
forth my people the children of Israel out of 
Egypt.” 

But Moses was a man of like passions with our- 
selves. He saw the immense difficulties of the 
work proposed to him, and his first thought was 

‘to flinch and draw back. Forty years before, he 
had been only too forward. He had thought to 
relieve his brethren by carnal weapons, and in his 
zeal had killed an Egyptian. At the end of forty 
years he is ready to go into the other extreme. 
Age has cooled down that fiery heart, and in 
solitary commune with God he has learned his own 
weakness, and distrusts himself. ‘ Who am I,” 
he cries, “ that I should go unto Pharaoh, and that 
I should bring forth the children of Israel out of 
Egypt?” At once he is cheered by a gracious 
promise, which deserves to be written in letters of 
gold, and remembered by all God’s people— 
“Certainly I will be with thee.” That promise 
turned the scale. 

Now there are three lessons contained in the 
passage, which all who desire to be true Christians 
will do well to remember. Let me try in a few 

' words to explain what these lessons are. 

(1.) We learn, first of all, what weak instruments 

. God sometimes uses to carry on his work in the 

world. 

The children of Israel had to be delivered from 

the land of Egypt—redeemed from the hand of 
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Pharaoh, and brought into the land of Canaan, 
This was a mighty work; indeed, a work sur- 
rounded with such immense difficulties, that to 
the eye of man it might well seem impossible. 
Six hundred thousand men, beside women and 
children, with all their goods and possessions, 
were to be led through a howling wilderness, 
and planted in a country full of enemies. These 
men were a company of weak and timid serfs, 
without arms or money, and ground down to 
the dust by two centuries of most oppressive 
slavery. They were held in subjection by the 
most powerful king in the world, with an army 
prepared at a moment’s notice to put down any 
attempt at insurrection. Such was the work to be 
done. Now what were the means that God used 
to do it? 

He chooses for an instrument an old Hebrew, 
eighty years of age, who was keeping sheep in the 
wilderness. He suddenly gives him his commis- 
sion, as he is feeding his flock on Mount Horeb, 
and bids him go back to Egypt, to deliver Israel 
from Pharaoh. He gives him no money, no army, 
no weapon of war; no, not so much as a servant 
to accompany him. Alone he sends him forth on 
this astounding errand. “Come now,” he says to 
Moses, “ and I will send thee unto Pharaoh, that 


‘thou mayest bring forth my people.” 


It almost takes away our breath to think on the 
apparent impossibility of the work laid upon Moses. 
To the eye of man it seems like folly and madness. 
One single shepherd pitted against Pharaoh and 
the armies of the Egyptians! The very idea of 
such an unequal conflict sounds ridiculous and 
absurd. Yet this is God’s way. He loves to 
carry out his purposes in this marvellous fashion. 
Look over the history of his dealings with the 
world in all times, and you can hardly fail to see 
many like things. 

Mark what he did when the proud giant, 
Goliath, was to be slain, and Israel to be delivered 
from the Philistines. He sent forth young David, 
without arms or armour, a shepherd youth, with 
nothing but a sling and five stones in his hand, 
Yet before that youth the haughty giant fell, and 
in a single day the power of the Philistines was 
broken. 

Mark what he did when the time arrived far 
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planting Christianity in the midst of the heathen 
world. He sends forth from a despised corner of 
the earth twelve poor and unlearned Jews—fisher- 
men, publicans, and men of like occupation. He 
bids them preach a religion which to the Jews 
was a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolish- 
ness. And yet, before the preaching of these 
men, idolatry fell to the ground and melted away. 

Mark what He did when he began the Protestant 
Reformation, three hundred years ago. He raised 
up a solitary German monk, without money, rank, 
or friends, and put it into his heart to denounce 
popish error, and teach scriptural truth. Alone, 
and without carnal weapons, that monk proved 
more than a match for pope, cardinals, bishops, 
and all the hierarchy of Rome. Armed with the 
sword of the Spirit, that monk defied the thunder 
of the Vatican, and lighted a candle which is 
burning even to the present day. 

Now why does God carry on his work in this 
fashion? He does it to hide pride from man, and 
to prevent man glorying in his own strength. He 
makes it impossible for man to say, “Our own wis- 
dom, and our own might, have given us success.” 
When the huge host of the Emperor Napoleon 
was stopped in its career of victory, not by earth- 
quakes, thunder, and lightning, but by silent frost 
and snow, all Europe was obliged to confess it was 
God’s hand. And when the world sees the weak 
things confounding the things that are mighty, the 
world is forced to acknowledge, “This is God’s 
doing.” It is the glory of a good workman to 
show his skill by making excellent work with bad 
tools. Just so it is the glory of God’s wisdom 
and power that he employs weak instruments to 
perform great exploits. “Not by might, nor by 
power, but by my Spirit,” is God’s eternal prin- 
ciple of doing. He puts the' treasure of the 
Gospel into earthly vessels, that the excellency of 
the power may be of God and not of man. 

We must beware lest a sense of our own 
weakness becomes a positive snare to us, keep- 
ing us back from attempting anything for God. 
There is a false humility in some men, which is 
only another name for laziness and cowardice. 
“Who am I, that I should do anything? ” is their 
constant cry, when the real truth is that they are 
idle and afraid. What though you are weak as 
water and feeble as a child? yet the Almighty 
God is on your side. What though you stand 
alone, comparatively—few with you, many against 
you?: yet the Lord Jesus has said, “I am with 
you always.” Then fear not, but arise and try 
what youcan do. There is much to be done for 
your own soul, and much for the souls of others. 
Try in the name of Christ, and you may yet find 
that nothing is impossible. Try in dependence 
on Christ’s help, and you shall find that He who 
sent Moses from Midian to Egypt is one who 





never changes. He says himself, “ My strength is 
made perfect in weakness.” The Apostle Paul 
said, “I can do all things through Christ that 
strengtheneth me.” In sending missionaries to 
the heathen world, in evangelising overgrown 
parishes at home, in gathering congregations, 
in building schools, in aggressive measures on 
drunkenness and immorality, in bold opposition 
to false doctrine, in steady maintenance of pure 
truth, in speaking to sinners privately, in public 
preaching—in season and out of season—in all 
these things try on, try on, and hold not your 
hand. Look not to your own feeble force. Wait 
not for ever, counting up allies and numbering 
supporters. Look away to Jesus, and go forward 
in his might.—* When I am weak,” said a mighty 
man of God, “then am I strong.”—Frogs, and 
flies, and fleas, and locusts were not too small and 
insignificant to bring the wealth of Egypt to 
nothing. Moses, the solitary shepherd of Midian, 
was not too weak to bring Israel out of the hand 
of Pharaoh and the house of bondage. And you, 
even you, weak as you are, by God’s help, may 
do great things for God, if you will only try. 

(2.) We learn, in the second place, what doubts 
and fears even a good man may feel. 

We cannot doubt that Moses was a good man, 
and had the grace of God in his heart. It is 
recorded of him by the Holy Ghost that, forty 
years before this time, “ by faith he refused to be 
called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter; choosing 
rather to suffer affliction with the people of God, 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season; 
esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures in Egypt: for he had respect 
unto the recompence of the reward.” Yet see 
how this man of faith shrinks and draws back 
when God proposes that he shall go back to 
Egypt. Great was the honour laid on him! 
glorious were the prospects before him! mighty 
was the God speaking to him! but, behold, even 
then this man of God doubts! ‘Who am I,” he 
cries, “that I should go?” 

He thought of himself. Who was he that, at 
the age of eighty, he should go from keeping sheep 
in Midian to address the King of Egypt, and 
demand the freedom of his people? Who was he, 
that he should undertake’ to manage a nation of 
three million serfs, and lead them forth from Egypt 
to Canaan? And as he thought of these things, 
he doubted. 

He thought of Pharaoh. Was it likely that a 
proud, self-willed tyrant like him would listen to 
the demand of an old Israelitish shepherd ? 
Would the ruler of majestic Thebes, and the 
builder of enormous pyramids, pay the slightest 
attention to a sudden summons to give up all his 
slaves? He thought of these things, and he 
doubted. 
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He thought of his brethren, the children of 
Israel. Was it probable that they would believe 
his mission, and trust him as their leader? Would 
they, after being mentally and bodily crushed 
down by centuries of captivity, suddenly arise and 
venture all on the hope of an unseen promised 
land? Once more, I say, Moses thought of these 
things, and he doubted. 

Now can I excuse him for his doubts? I 
cannot for a moment. I believe that the simple 
fact, that the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
was speaking to him, ought to have silenced every 
fear. The simple fact, that with God nothing is 
impossible, ought to have checked any feeling of 
hesitation. All I say is, that a man may be a 
child of God and yet be tossed about with inward 
conflicts. A man may have the faith of God’s elect, 
as Moses had, and yet be brought low occasionally 
by a spasmodic fit of unbelief. The doubting 
spirit of Moses is not an example to be followed, 
but a landmark to instruct us, and a beacon to 
show us what we must avoid. ‘ 

I am sure the lesson is one of vast importance. 
I suspect that scores of Christians go mourning 
all their days because they are ignorant of their 
own inward nature, and know not what they 
must expect to find in their hearts. They are apt 
to fancy they have no grace, because they see in 
themselves much remaining wickedness; and to 
think they have no faith, because they feel within 
a root of unbelief. And then comes the devil, 
and bids them give up God’s service altogether. 
“You will never be able to serve Christ,” he 
whispers; “ you had better go back to the world.” 

Now I ask all such Christians to look at the 
case of Moses, and to take comfort. I do not tell 
them that their doubts and fears are to be com- 
mended; but I do tell them that they must not 
make them give way to despair. Painful and 
annoying as they unquestionably are, they are an 
ailment by which the best of saints have often 
been troubled. Like a broken tooth, or a foot out 
of joint, they may make your journey toward 
heaven very uncomfortable; but they are no proof 
that God has forgotten you, or that you will die 
in the wilderness. They are an humbling evidence 
that you are yet in the body, and need Christ’s 
mercy every day; but they are no sign that your 
heart is wrong in the sight of God. Nay, rather, 
Iam bold to say, that where there are no fears 
there is no grace; and where there are no doubts 
there is no faith. So long as the world, the 
flesh, and the devil are what they are, God’s 
children must expect to feel inward warfare, as 
well as inward peace. 

But what are you to do with these doubts and 
fears? You mast expect to meet with them; but 
of course you must not encourage them. They 
are Canaanites, that will dwell in the land; but 





they must not be tolerated, countenanced, nor 
spared. You must resist them manfully, and 
watch and pray against them every day. You 
must not be thrown into confusion, like a raw 
recruit, at thé first sight of the enemy; but be 
always on the look-out for him, and always ready 
to fight. You must form a settled habit of con- 
tending with unbelief, as a foe that never dies; 
and the longer you keep up the habit, the easier 
will the path of duty appear. The first steps 
toward heaven are, undoubtedly, always the 
hardest. When Moses stood on Pisgah, at the end 
of forty years, and saw Canaan spreading out 
before him in all its glory and beauty, I dare say 
he wondered that he could ever have cried, “ Who 
am I?” When you and I find ourselves in 
heaven at last, we shall marvel that we ever gave 
way to doubts and fears. 

(3.) We learn, lastly, what kind of encouragement 
God gives to doubting people. He answered the 
fears and questionings of Moses with one broad, 
gracious promise—“ Certainly I will be with 
thee.” The wisdom and fulness of that sen- 
tence are alike admirable. The more we look at it 
—like the cloud which Elijah’s servant saw rising 
from the sea—the greater and more satisfying 
shall we find it to be. 

Ged did not promise Moses that he should have 
no cross or trouble. He did not say that Pharaoh 
would prove gentle and kind, and at once’ grant 
everything that was wanted. He did not under- 
take that the path to Canaan would present no 
difficulties, and that Israel would be faithful and 
obedient throughout. the journey. He simply 
declared, “I will be with thee.” In every time, 
in every circumstance, in every place, in every 
company, in every condition, I will be at thy 
side. 

It was a promise of companionship. .When 
thou standest alone before Pharaoh and all his 
courtiers, despised, insulted, and scorned,—when 
thou goest forth toward the Red Sea, not know- 
ing how thy people are to cross over,—when thou 
findest thy people faithless and idolatrous in the 
wilderness, and even Aaron timid and vacillating, 
—even then thou shalt not be alone. I will be 
with thee! 


It was a promise of protection. When the fierce 


Egyptian army pursues thee, and all hope of 
escape seems cut off,—when Amalek, and Moab, 
and the Amorite oppose thee, and the way to 
Canaan seems barred—even then I will be thy 
shield and defender. I will be with thee! 

It was a promise of advice and counsel. When 
thou standest by the shore of the Red Sea, not 
knowing what to do for the timid multitude 
around thee,—when there seems neither bread to 
eat nor water to drink in the wilderness,—when 
even thine own people murmur against thee, and 
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are ready to cast off thine authority—even then I 
will not leave thee destitute of counsel. I will be 
with thee! 

What a glorious promise was this! How ad- 
mirably it suited the occasion! ‘Well did that all- 
wise God who spoke it know the want and necessi- 
ties of man’s heart. Well did he know that nothing 
cheers and supports us in trial like companionship, 
that nothing so nerves and sustains us in the hour 
of darkness as the society of a strong friend. Over 
and over again I find the same promise given to 
God’s children. It seems as if God had nothing 
better and nothing greater to bestow on them 
than his own company. When Jacob was ordered 
to go back to his father’s country, the Lord said, 
“Return, and I will be with thee.” When Joshua 
was appointed leader of Israel, in place of Moses, 
the Lord said, “ As I was with Moses, so I will be 
with thee.” When Paul was preaching the Gospel 
almost alone at Corinth, the Lord said, “I am 
with thee, and no man shall set on thee to hurt 
thee.” When Jesus was about to leave his 
apostles alone in the world, the parting words of 
encouragement he spoke were simply these: “I 
am with you always, even unto the end of the 
world.” 

What, after all, can a Christian desire better 
than the company of God and his Christ? 
Where he is, there must be safety. Where 
he is, his people can take no harm. What 





does an infant care for house, or rosms, or 
climate, or furniture, so long as it feels. its 
loving mother’s arm around it? And what 
can a Christian possibly lack that is for his 
good, so long as Jesus Christ is by his side? 
He may be called to go to the farthest corner of 
the earth; but he will not go alone. He may be 
placed in the most difficult post of duty; but he 
has near him a helper. He may have a heavy 
cross to bear; but he has by his side a friend, 
Live for the world, and sin, and pleasure, and you 
are sure one day to find yourself alone, helpless, 
friendless, desolate, none to comfort, and none to 
cheer. But live for God and for Christ, and you 
are never alone. You have always the best of 
companions. You are always guarded, kept, 
watched over, and cared for by love that passeth 
knowledge. 

Reader, I leave the subject here: I only ask 
you, as we part, to remember that whatsoever 
things were written aforetime were written for 
our learning. That glorious promise, “Certainly 
I will be with thee,” was not meant for Moses 
only, but for every true Christian. Lay hold on 
this promise, and go forward in God’s name, and 
be bold in God’s service. Lay hold on it, and be 
not afraid. None ever laid their weight on it and 
found it fail. Is it not written by Him that 
cannot lie, “ Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but my words shall not pass away?” 








THE LIFEBOAT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


2HE night is dark, the winds are high, 
Black clouds race o’er the stormy sky ; 

The lashing waves, with hollow roar, 

Resound along the rocky shore. 





“Nurse! nurse! I fear! arise, awake, 

I feel the bed beneath me shake.” 
“Hush, dearest lamb, and turn to sleep, 
The Lord his watch will o’er us keep. 


“Return to rest, my sister sweet, 

Like snow-flakes are your chilly feet; 
You feel, within my warm arms pressed, 
An icicle upon my breast. 


“What use, your tearful eyes to strain 
Through casement splashed with driving rain ? 
You cannot help, you cannot see— 

Return, my sister sweet, to me.” 

“Some woman, young as I, may cling, 

Bound to some tall mast, shivering ; 

Some sea-boy, perched on dizzy height, 

May vainly look for beacon light.” 

“Comrade, what ho! art deaf or dead ? 

We muster, by our captain led. 





A brig has struck ”—“TI come, I come! 
One kiss, good wife; I'll soon be home.” 


More dark the-night, the winds more high, 
Booming like heaven’s artillery. 

Like egg-shell crushed a boat will be— 
God help the perishing at sea ! 

« A minute-gun sounds o’er the blast— 

O sister! are you sleeping fast? 

I strain my sight, my ears I strain, 

To know if Hark ! it comes again! 





“O that I were a man, to go 

And help the poor ship suffering so! 
The yawning timbers soon must part— 
They knock against my troubled heart. 


’ 


“Can nought be done? Yes, we may pray 
God hears believing prayer alway, 

And bids us watch, that we may know 

And feel, at least, for others’ woe. 

“ Thank God! brave men are hurrying past, 
Towards the beach, with help at last. 

O that their aid in time may be— 

The Quiver Lifeboat puts to sea.” 

















(Drawn by M. E. Epwarps.) 


‘What use, your tearful eyes to strain 
Through casement splashed with driving rain?”—p. 408. 
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VICARAGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARK WARREN.” 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 
SOMETHING MORE THAN CONSOLATION. 


S=g}OW Sir Peter, though he had gone out 
laughing on more occasions than one, 
to shoot his partridges by himself, was 
not altogether disposed to regard the 
fact of Reginald Chauncey being thus 
“consoled” under his roof as a laugh- 
ing matter. On the contrary, it began to cause him 
serious uneasiness. 

It was evident that something more than mere 
consolation was in the wind. 

Those little téte-a-tétes in the library ; those whis- 
pered conversations in the drawing-room ere the 
lamps were lighted; those walks in the shrubbery ; 
those meaning glances exchanged, now and then, as 
if by stealth—all these things bred suspicion in the 
mind of Sir Peter; suspicion, that, to use his own 
rough-and-ready expression, his Aunt Barbara “ was 
going to make a fool of herself !” 

He did not relish the idea by any means. As he 
walked along, with his gun over his shoulder, one fine 
morning, his face grew blank in the anticipation of 
what might possibly be the result of this casual in- 
troduction, under the shadow of his roof. 

He did not like his Aunt Barbara. He did not 
think she was a nice woman—not one of his sort at 
least. Still he was sorry. It would make him very 
wretched if the thing went on. There were no bounds 
to the self-will of either party. They might make up 
their minds to marry each other, and what could Sir 
Peter do? He regretted that he had been so eager 
to get his friend Reginald back. He saw through 
the man’s character, if his aunt did not. He knew, 
moreover, that in all human probability Reginald 
“the magnificent” had not a shilling in the world. 
The very clothes on his back were not paid for. 

“A pretty fellow to marry my Aunt Barbara!” 
thought Sir Peter. 

He did not shoot many partridges that morning: 
he was too much occupied with considering what 
eourse he had better take. Having, from sheer want 
of the means of killing time fast enough, got into 
this snare, it behoved him to get out again as 
quickly as he could. 

“TI must give Chauncey a hint,” thought Sir Peter, 
as he stood resting om his gun. 

Giving Chauncey a hint was, however, no easy 
matter. Though, as notified above, a man without a 
shilling, eating another man’s bread, and his very coat 
unpaid for, he was still Reginald “the magnificent.” 
He was still the ruling spirit in the house of Sir 
Peter Silcox. He commanded—Sir Peter obeyed. 
He planned—Sir Peter executed. Sir Peter had sold 
himself to this man, for the mere sake of having his 
time killed for him! He was afraid of Reginald— 
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Reginald was not the least afraid of him. Regi- 
nald had the pick of everything the house con. 
tained. He had the choice of his own hours—no 
one dared gainsay his late breakfasts, eaten alone 
in the library. He had the choice of the best horses 
in the stable, the best wines in the cellar, the best 
viands on the table. He had been féted, caressed, 
banqueted—all at Sir Peter’s expense. 

It struggled faintly into Sir Peter’s mind, as 
he stood leaning on his gun, that, somehow, this 
was wrong. Somehow, with all his possessions, his 
place in society, his baronetcy, his long line of an- 
cestors, he was in reality a mere sponge for Reginald 
Chauncey to squeeze as much as he liked. 

Still, he must give hima hint. How, or in what 
terms, he hardly knew at present. It wasathing for 
which he was not prepared, this speaking his mind to 
Reginald Chauncey. 

Thinking thus, he walked steadily homeward. 
Yes, the danger was imminent. He would do it at 
once ! 

Arrived at home, he received the pleasant intelli- 
gence that Mr. Chauncey and Miss Silcox had just 
returned frora their walk. 

“Their walk!” as if it had become a matter of 
daily occurrence. 

“The impudence of the fellow!” muttered Sir 
Peter, wrathfully. And he marched to the drawing- 
room, whither he was told Mr. Chauncey had retired. 

He opened the door. The first object that met his 
gaze was his friend Reginald, sitting at the table, 
writing. He had the air of a man who is thoroughly 
at home, and thoroughly knew what he was about. 
He bowed slightly, and with his usual gracious 
manner. ¢ 

«Ah, Sir Peter! good morning,” was all that he 
vouchsafed to say. 

Then he continued to write. 

Sir Peter came up to the table, and surveyed him 
with a stern look—a look, however, which was quite 
thrown away. Reginald’s eyes were fixed on his 
writing, and he did not see it. There was such ex- 
treme coolness, such an extraordinary effrontery in 
the aspect of Reginald Chauncey, that Sir Peter was, 
in spite of himself, taken aback. He felt, indeed, 
from the beginning that he was no match whatever 
for Reginald Chauncey. 

“Good morning to you,” said he, at length, still 
standing at the table. 

This was said by way of introduction, and because, 
at the moment, he could think of nothing better. 

Reginald made another slight bow. He evidently 
did not consider it worth while to carry civilities any 
further. ; 

His toilette was elaborately got up. Sir Peter's 
| angry eye glanced over the faultless costume ; the 
hair brushed, arranged, and we might add, dyed, to 
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» perfection. Even the white hand, with its glittering 
badge of mourning, excited his indignation. 

«“ A regular humbug!” thought Sir Peter. 

Meanwhile, the pen of Reginald Chauncey was 

| gliding smoothly over the paper. It was the tinted 
and perfumed material as of old; and as he wrote, 
he smiled complaeently. It was a smile that goaded 
Sir Peter to desperation. It occurred to him that 
Reginald was writing to Miss Barbara. 

“Mr. Chauncey !” he began, in a loud, and, what he 
meant to be, a commanding voice. 

“Well,” said Reginald, without raising his eyes; 
“shot much game this morning ?” 

This was asked in a careless, indifferent manner, 
and because Sir Peter did not follow up his speech, as 
might have been expected. But he was not long in 
doing so. Aunt Barbara might any moment come 
rustling in, and then there would be an end of 
everything. 

“Don’t you see I want to speak to you?” cried Sir 
Peter, with a sharp rap on the table. 

“Say on,” said Reginald, placidly, and without 
raising his eyes ; “I am all attention.” 

“Mr. Chauncey!” began Sir Peter, plunging at 
once into the subject, as it were, head over heels, 
“J wish to tell you plainly that—that—your at- 
tentions to my Aunt Barbara—are very ——~” 

He stopped, and he might well! He had done it 
with a vengeance! Reginald raised his head, and 
looked him full in the face. : 

Oh, what a look! He could never have imagined 
it. It was cutting, it was defiant, it was fierce, it 
was malignant. It made him tremble from head to 
foot. It made him stammer out words the reverse 
of what he had intended to utter. It caused him 
such utter consternation, that on hearing the sound 
of his Aunt Barbara’s silks in the distance, he 
actually decamped—decamped, leaving Reginald 
Chauncey complete master of the field. 


CHAPTER LXXX. 
THE CONSEQUENCE OF “ KILLING TIME.” 
Hz hurried to the library, and shut himself up there. 
On the way, he was conscious of passing Miss Bar- 
bara, in rustling silks, and redolent with perfume. 
He did not dare to look her in the face. 

His overthrow was sudden and complete. Not 
that his opinion had changed, or that the danger 
did not appear more imminent than ever. But 
he had found out that Reginald Chauncey was his 
master ! 

There was something about the man—call it as- 
surance, call it craft, call it downright impudence, 
call it what you will—it caused Reginald to have 
gained entire ascendency over Sir Peter. It had 
been the work of years. It was a chain forged link 
by link. It had begun in that fatal habit of killing 
time. A young man with nothing on earth to do 
would fall an easy prey to Reginald Chauncey. 

Visions of reformation floated through Sir Peter’s 
mind as he sat in the library. Some vague idea 








suggested itself to him of being a different kind of 
person, if once he could get rid of his tyrant. 

Meanwhile, his position was difficult and embar- 
rassing. A man who could look at him like that 
would not be easily daunted. Added to which, he felt 
considerable uneasiness as to what was going on in 
the drawing-room, and whether his aunt would get 
to the knowledge of what he had done. This doubt 
was soon set at rest. 

To his intense alarm, he heard an ominous rustling 
of sill along the passage. He rose up, feeling more 
uncomfortable than ever he had done in his life: 
Just as he rose up, in came his Aunt Barbara. 

She was very angry, he could see that in a minute. 
Her eyes sparkled, her cheek glowed with a deeper 
colour than the rouge could have made it. In fact, 
to speak more plainly still, she was in a towering 
passion. 

The passion was all the more alarming because of 
her forced calmness. She did not storm or rage—her 
not unfrequent habit. No, she spoke in a cold, cutting 
voice that made Sir Peter shiver. 

“ Peter, I’m going home.” 

The wretched man had striven to look unconcerned 
and ignorant. He tried to assume his usual jdunty 
air, as he stood before his aunt, his hands in his 
pockets. “Going home! What, now, without your 
dinuer? ” 

“Yes.” 

There was a profound silence. Once, Sir Peter 
made a faint show of chinking some odd coppers in. 
his pocket; but his aunt’s severe look checked. 
him. At length, feeling that something must be 
said, or done, he stammered out, “ What’s that for, 
aunt?” 

“Because you have insulted my friend!” 

Her eyes were fixed steadily upon him. In fact, to 
use his own expression, she looked him through and 
through. 

“TIT am sure, aunt, I said nothing. I did not. 
even - 

“No, but you insinuated. No high-minded mam 
can bear insinuation.” 

High minded! Poor Miss Barbara. 

“ Indeed, aunt,” cried Sir Peter, eagerly, “you are 
quite mistaken, if you think Mr. Chauncey is the 
sort of person you take him for.” 

“Indeed!” and Miss Barbara laughed scornfully. 

“fn the first instance, aunt, he has not a shilling 
in the world,” said Sir Peter. 

Miss Barbara gave her nephew a meaning glance. 





The glance said plainly, “If he has not a shilling, I” 


have—two thousand a year!” 

“And then,” continued Sir Peter, more boldly, 
since his aunt did not reply, “I am sorry to make 
the remark, but he is not a man of any principle 
whatever.” 


Miss Barbara laughed again, this time more de- 


risively than ever. “ He is your friend, Sir Peter,” 
she replied: “you introduced me to him.” 

Sir Peter hung his head abashed. This reproach 
struck home to him with force and pertinence. 
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“You introduced him; you represented him as 
a paragon +f excellence; you could not live without 
him! Perhaps you will have the goodness to call 
that observation to mind.” 

Sir Peter still hung his head abashed. 

“Therefore,” continued Miss Barbara, softening 
her tone, “ you are responsible for what may possibly 
occur.” 

“ Aunt!” cried Sir Peter, in a voice of downright 
terror—“ my dear aunt, you don’t mean to say that 
you are going to marry, actually to marry Reginald 
Chauncey ?” 

She did not answer. 
piercing, were modestly cast down. 
she did intend it. 

He was now thoroughly roused. The danger, the 
ruin, the spoliation that would ensue, stared him in 
the face. He burst out into vehement expostula- 
tions and entreaties. But he might have spared his 
waste of breath. She listened to him no more—his 
arguments touched her no more—than the voice of 
the wind might, howling in yonder elm-trees! 

All she said in reply was, that her maid was 
putting up her clothes; that her carriage would be 
at the door presently; that she should go to her 
house in town, until her nephew had recovered his 
senses. Having made this assertion, she withdrew. 
He could no more stop her, than he could stay the 
course of the sun. 

He knew this, and he stood stupefied, just where 
she had left him. All the fatal consequences of his 
folly, his negligence, his tampering with evil, stared 
him in the face. 

If there was ever such a thing in this world as 
remorse, Sir Peter felt it that moment. 

Still he clung to one mitigating circumstance. 
Miss Barbara would be gone, and he would have 
Reginald Chauncey to himself. He would take 
stringent measures. He would expostulate with 
him, argue with him, endeavour, if possible, to rouse 
aspark of manly and honourable feeling. He would 
care for nothing; he would give look for look. 

Alas! Sir Peter was denied this last resource. In 
vain he sought for Reginald in all his accustomed 
haunts. Reginald was nowhere to be found! 

“Where is Mr. Chauncey?” he asked the footman 
in attendance. 

“Mr. Chauncey, sir! he took the train for town 
just before Miss Silcox started.” 

This was the final blow. 

“The wretch!” muttered Sir Peter through his 
clenched teeth ; “he means to meet her in London!” 


Her eyes, which had been so 
It was evident 





CHAPTER LXXXI. 
THE SINS OF HIS FATHER VISITED ON THE HEAD OF 
FRANK. 
Dzrrpate had, by this time, resumed its proper 
attitude with regard to Clara Melrose. After the first 
burst of excitement was over, after Crosskeys and 
Lewin had bowed their stubborn knees in penitence, 
and the imperial countess had driven in state to the 
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widow’s door to offer congratulations; after some 
enthusiastic young spirits had even rung a peal from 
the old church tower in honour of the occasion— 
after all this, the popular commotion began to sub- 
side. In fact, Deepdale was fast settling down into 
its normal state. 

It was still exultant in the thought that the 
mystery, which had so long hung brooding over it, 
was partially explained. It rejoiced to see the fair 
young face of Clara Melrose passing to and fro, 
where once she had dreaded to be seen. It took 
Clara Melrose to its heart, fondly as ever it had 
done in the days of old. Those were happy times 
for her, who had been so long an outcast! She 
who had been sowing in tears, was now reaping in 
joy! 

There was, however, one solitary heart in Deep- 
dale, into which no joy could come—a heart torn by 
sorrow and distracted by apprehension. It was the 
heart of Frank Chauncey! He was still at Dr. 
Plume’s. The good old doctor heard the rumours 
which were rife in Deepdale. He knew that sus- 
picion pointed at Frank. : 

“He is in league with him! He has let him go!” 
was the continued assertion of Phil. And Deepdale, 
on that account, refused to bestow any more of its 
confidence on Frank Chauncey. He would have 
quitted the place long ere this—he felt his prospects 
practically blasted—but he was not allowed to de- 
part. 

“You will have to give evidence,” said Simon 
Crosskeys, grimly. And Simon Cresskeys had set 
the police to work. 

The inhabitants of Deepdale were quite in earnest, 
when they threatened to hand over to the stern 
grip of the law the man who had taken the old 
vicar’s money. 

Any day, Reginald Chauncey might be taken. Any 
day, Frank, with white face and scared eyes, might 
have brought before him, as a criminal, a common 
felon, his own father! Ah, little did Deepdale know 
of that matter! It was very terrible, and the young 
man’s heart failed him. He had suffered more ship- 
wrecks than one. He must, never again, enter the 
dear abode of Lucy. Lucy was lost to him for ever. 
Under any circumstances, lost! 

He had had intimation of this from the countess, 
not personally, but through Dr. Plume. She had 
visited the doctor, one fine morning, and had de- 
clared to him that his assistant, as she chose to desig- 
nate Frank, was no doubt an accomplice of the thief, 
and she hoped Dr. Plume would get rid of him at 
once. 

“Get rid of her, more likely!” said the doctor, 
irascibly. 

He hated every word she had been uttering. 

“But I wish to go,” said Frank, to whom, with 
considerable reservation, this interview had been 
hinted at. “I can remain in this neighbourhood 
without trespassing on your kindness.” 

Dr. Plume laid his hand affectionately on Frank’s 
_ Shoulder. 
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“My dear fellow, will you take an old man’s 
advice?” 

“What is it, Dr. Plume ?” 

«Just to tell me everything. I don’t doubt you, 
mind—not an atom! I believe in you as if you 
were my own son!” 

“You are very good, Dr. Plume,” said Frank, much 
affected; “ very good indeed.” 

“TI can see that some unhappy combination of 
circumstances has formed itself against you, and if 
you were to speak out——” 

Frank shook his head. 

« Ah! well, perhaps you will think better of it some 
of these days.” 

“JT am afraid not,” replied Frank, sadly, but with 
decision. 

“Well, at any rate, I shall not be willing for you 
to leave me. I won’t part with you, Frank Chaun- 
cey. Nothing shall drive me to it.” 

Frank’s lips grew white with the anguish of one 
thought, that came home to him as the doctor spoke. 
There was a thing of which the good old man recked 
not. The capture of Reginald Chauncey ! 

A day or two after this conversation, as Frank was 
walking moodily along, some short distance from the 
village, a turn in the road brought him full in view 
of Lucy !—his own Lucy! 

He had not seen her since that blissful interview, 
which no time, nor place, nor change, could blot from 
his memory—that interview, when he discovered, to 
his intense rapture, that she loved him ! 

Ah! it was over now. Perhaps she would have 
changed her opinion, perhaps she would have cre- 
dited what the tongues of Deepdale clamoured on 
every side. Perhaps she would pass him without a 
sign of recognition. For it was over for ever. The 
friendship, the love, the blessed hopes of union, 
over! Better had they never met—far better! 

With haggard face, compressed lips, and bloodshot 
eyes, Frank found himself close beside her. .He was 
fearfully changed since she saw him last. Perhaps 
this very fact might goagainst him. Yet, such as he 
was, visited with the sorest trial that could happen, 
his hopes blighted, his very name tarnished, his soul 
racked with anguish, he looked up into the face of 
Lucy—into her face, who might have been his own, 
his love, his bride, but for Reginald Chauncey’s 
guilt! 

Men come into fearful straits sometimes, when 
on their heads are visited the sins of their fathers! 





He looked into her face. It was a sweet, grave, sor- 
rowful face. Her eyes might have wept many tears. 
Phey had lost that expression of happiness which 
beamed forth when last his own had maet them. She 
did not pass him. No. She put out her hand, half 
tenderly, half beseechingly. The sad, yearning look, 
the air of deep dejection, made it evident that she 
likewise was suffering. He could almost think—and 
the idea sent a thrill of sweetness through his 
wounded heart—he could almost think that she yet 
loved him ! 

He did not speak. He held the little hand fondly 
for a moment; then he dropped it. The expression 
of his face might have wrung the soul even of a 
Reginald Chauncey. She made a kittle impulsive 
gesture, as though she were afraid he was going to 
leave her. 

Then she said, the tears gushing into her eyes, 
“IT am very grieved for you!” 

The tone of her voice had no touch of reproach; 
no, not even of suspicion. It was clear she did not 
suspect him—for, again, she held out her hand, 
and exclaimed, the tears now half impeding her 
utterance, “Let us pray to God that this cloud 
may pass over us.” 

Let us pray! Oh, then, she had not forsaken him ! 
She was true to him in his great sorrow. Yet what 
did that avail? Passover! Ah, it would more likely 
burst with desolating force over their heads! 

An avalanche could not bring more swift destruc- 
tion. She did not know what he did—this fair 
girl, with her eyes of tender blue, an4 her loving, 
trusting nature; how could she guess that the father 
of him she loved was acriminal? If she had, she 
would not have said, a moment after : 

“When the wretched man, whajjas caused all 
this trouble, is taken, then——” 

He uttered a stifled cry. A vehement shuddering 
seized him. He could not help it. She looked at 
him with surprise, then with fear. She seemed to 
entreat an explanation. 

But he gave none. He bowed in a strange altered 
manner, as though between himself and her a gulf 
had yawned, inexplicable and impassable! 

Then, while her sweet eyes were still fixed in- 
quiringly upon him, and her lips uttered sounds of 
wounded affection, urging him to let; her know what 
this strange, terrible thing meant, he was gone !— 
gone without a word! 

(To be continued.) 
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[ARRY WATSON and his brother Frede- 
| rick were born in a small village near the 
mouth of the Thames. Their father, 
} who was a sailor, perished in a storm at 

=~ sea when they were yet young, Harry 
being only twelve, and Fred nine years old. Their 
mother died about twelve months after, of heart 








disease, brought on through excessive grief at the 
loss of her dear husband. 

Harry and Frederick, with three younger children, 
were then left destitute orphans. An uncle, who was 
a fisherman, living near Gravesend, consented to take 
the two eldest boys under his care, and the others 
were received into the parish workhouse. 
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The two boys remained with their uncle a few 
weeks, when, finding themselves harshly treated and 
scantily fed, they-made up their minds to run away. 
So one morning they rose an hour earlier than usual, 
while their uncle and aunt were still in bed, and 
carrying their shoes in their hands, stole noiselessly 
out of the house. When they had got outside, they 
slipped on their shoes, and walked hastily away from 
the town, on the read to London. 

They had scarcely gone two miles, when they found 
themselves so hot and tired with fast walking, that 
they were obliged to stop and take a little rest. They 
sat down on the roadside, and began to consider 
whether they had better go on or go back again. 
Fred wished to return, for fear he should be unable to 
walk so far as they had to go before they could reach 
the end of their long journey. But Harry, after a 
moment’s reflection, would not hear of going back, 
and said he would rather carry his brother all the way 
than return to their cross-tempered uncle, who had 
often threatened to turn them out of doors, and who 
would be sure to flog them for running away, as he 
had often done, when they did not happen to sell all 
the fish in the baskets, which he used to send them 
out with. 

“Ah!” said Fred; “I remember how cruelly he 
flogged you the other day, when he told you that, if 
you were a smart lad, and had told the customers 
that the stale fish was quite fresh, you might have 
sold all, instead of bringing half of it back again.” 

“Yes, indeed, Fred, I never was so much beaten in 
my life before: and he was most angry with me for 
saying ‘I can’t de that;’ and my biggest reason for 
leaving him now, is because he wants to make me 
as dishonest as himself.” 

After a emptor rest, they started again on 
the road, but rather less speed than before, some- 
times running, and sometimes walking. Now and 
then they met with passers-by, who, however, took 
very little notice of them. But when they had nearly 
gone four miles, they were overtaken by a wagon, with 
a team of six horses, and the good-natured driver, 
seeing Harry trudging heavily along with his brother 
on his back, called out to them, “ Where be ye a going 
to, my lads? shall I give ye a lift in my wagon?” 

“Please, sir,’ said Harry, “we want to reach the 
next village.” 

«All right, my good lad: we shall soon be there, 
for it’s only two miles and a half farther ;” and he 
then hoisted them up behind the wagon; and when 
they reached the village inn, the kind wagoner, who 
was going to breakfast there, after regaling them 
with some bread and cheese, set them down. 

The little travellers thanked him heartily for his 


kindness, and they bade each other good-bye. Harry, 


who had saved a few pence, which had been given to 
him from time to time by different neighbours, for 
whom he had fetched water, or done some other little 
service, now brought out his little stock of money, 
consisting of a few copper coins, and going to a shop 
in the village, he bought two penny loaves, and wrap- 
ping them up in a handkerchief, which he had in his 
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pocket, he took his brother by the hand, and they 
walked again, until they were nearly half way to. 
wards London. 

They were both now very tired and hungry, and they 
sat down on a log that was lying by the roadside, 
and refreshed themselves with food and rest. Fred, 
after eating his share of bread, and drinking a little 
water from a brook close by, laid himself down on 
some. dead leaves under a tree, and fell asleep. 

He was soon roused by his brother calling to him, 
“Ccme, Fred, we must get up; I think I can hear the 
wagon coming.” 

They both jumped up, and found, sure enough, 
that the wagon was slowly rumbling along the road; 
and when it came near, they hailed the driver. 

He was surprised to see them again on the road, 
and asked where they were going to now. Harry 
then told him the whole truth. The good man 
hardly knew what to say to them; but pitying them 
very much, he said all he could do for them would be 
to carry them to the end of their journey, and then 
he should be obliged to leave them to shift for 
themselves as best they could. He fulfilled his 
promise, and when he parted from them he put a 
shilling into Harry’s hand, and wished them good 
speed. The poor boys shed tears of gratitude and 
regret on taking final leave of their kind friend. 

They had now arrived in London, and kmew not 
whither to direct their steps, or what to do. As they 
plodded slowly and pensively through the Borough, 
towards London Bridge, they were suddenly accosted 
by a tall, rough-looking lad, about fourteen years 
old, whom they recognised as one of their old school 
companions from their native village. 

The surprise of this unexpected meeting was great 
on both sides. They soon told each other’s stcxy— 
Harry and Fred first told theirs, and then Dick 
Reeves told his. The latter said he had been six months 
in London, and, if they liked, they might share his 
lodging, till they could get better suited. 

This was thankfully agreed to; and as both Harry 
and Fred were very weary, their companion took them 
into the nearest coffee-shop to sup, and soon after, 
he brought them to his lodging, which was in one of 
the back streets near the Borough Road; and they 
slept with him as well as they could in the same room. 

Next morning, which was New Year’s Day, all the 
three lads rose about eight o’clock. Harry and Fred 
had slept very soundly, and felt quite refreshed. 
Dick was very kind, and made them share his break- 
fast with him. Afterwards, he asked them how they 
wished to spend the day. If they would go along 
with him, he said, he would show them an easy way 
of getting a living in London. 

Harry said, “I don’t mind hard work, if I can earn 
my bread honestly.” 

“Pooh!” replied Dick; “I was once just such a 
simpleton as you are now. I thought it wrong to 
play—wrong to beg instead of working. NowI am 
not sucha ninny. I know money is worth none the 
less for being quickly gained.”’ 

“What!” said Harry, with an expression of disgust, 
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«would you wish a young fellow like me, who has the 
use of his limbs, to beg? I can’t do that; I would 
rather starve than beg.” 

“I remember now, you were always proud. 
When you were no higher than this table, you used to 
be ashamed even.to take a halfpenny offered to you 
by a stranger. My mother once said to me, ‘That 
funny little fellow would rather any day eat a dry crust 
of his own, than a plum-bun given to him by another.’ 
But it is now time to leave off such childish, silly 
ways. Come,” added Dick, in a persuasive tone, “and 
try your fortune with me to day; see how much I 
won yesterday only by playing ;” and he took out of 
his pocket a large handful of coppers, and showed 
them to him. 

Harry shook his head, without answering him a 
word. 

“Now, won’t you come to the west end of the 
town, and see the beautiful shops, and carriages, and 
smartly-dressed ladies and gentlemen?” 

“No,” replied Harry; “that will be wasting my 
time; I can’t do that.” 

“Good morning to you, then,” said Dick; “you 
must do as you please. As for me, I shall go and 
amuse myself, and gather some more pence ; and when 
we meet again this evening, we shall see whether 
play is not better than work.” All the boys then 
left the house together, Dick going one way, and the 
two brothers another. 

As soon as Dick was gone out of sight, little Fred 
who had only been a listener to the conversation which 
had just passed between his brother and Dick, looked 
up very seriously into his face, and said, ‘‘ Don’t let 
us come back here anymore. Dick is very kind to us, 
but ’m sure he’s a bad boy for all that.” 

“You are right,” answered Harry, with a sigh; 
“he’s not the same boy he was when we used to go to 
school with him. But what shall we do now to earn 
some money, and pay for ancther lodging ?” 

“God will help us,” replied Fred, cheerfully ; 
“remember, mother used to say so, and I’m sure she 
always spoke the truth.” 

As they walked along, thinking what they should 
do, they observed a young girl sweeping a crossing 
near the bridge. The thought occurred to Harry that 
they might find some work of that kind to do, if they 
bought some brooms to do it with. As there had 
been a heavy fall of snow during the night, it seemed 
likely that there would be plenty of sweepers wanted 
to clear it away. Harry spoke to his brother about it, 
and they both agreed to make a trial of this plan. 
They soon met with a shop where the-right sort of 
brooms were sold, and they bought one each. Next, 
they had to consider where best to look for work. 
Harry, who had once before been with his father in 
London, a few days, knew some of the principal 
thoroughfares, and he proposed that they should 
make their way as fast as possible to one of the 
large squares near Oxford Street. 

They accordingly hastened along, with their 
brooms on their shoulders, till they reached that 
street, and the first square they came to was 








Bloomsbury Square. Here they found several other 
sweepers busily engaged; but after going from 
house to house, where they thought they might be 
wanted, they got at last a few tasks, which kept 
them at work for about three hours. 

Afterwards, Harry left his brother at a crossing, 
which he had helped him to make, and teld him to 
wait there till he should come back to him. Harry 
then went further to seek fresh work for himself, 
but he found that everywhere he was too late. The 
pavement was everywhere swept. Harry at length 
began to feel tired of his search, and leaned against 
a lamp-post at the corner of Regent Street. 

While he thus stood, watching the fine car- 
riages as they passed to and fro, he saw a gen- 
tleman coming out of a large toy-shop, laden with 
dolls and all kinds of fancy goods, and saw him 
beekon to a coachman to drive up to the spot where 
he was standing. Harry ran to open the carriage 


door and let down the step for the lady and gentle. 


man to getin. As he did so, the lady, with a kind 
smile, slipped into his hand a few small coins. He 
shut the door, touching his hat, and wishing them a 
happy new year, at which the, lady laughed good- 
humouredly. He held the money in his hand as he 
looked after the carriage rolling down the street. 

“Here’s at least fourpence,” said he to himself, 
beginning to count the money; and as he passed 
the money through his fingers, a small bright yellow 
coin caught his eye. It was a new half-sovereign! 
He was struck with wonder, and, hastily raising his 
head, he looked in the direction where the carriage 
had gone, and thought he saw it near the end of the 
street. So he set off running with all his might to 
overtake it; but before he had reached the place it 
had turned down Pall Mall, and so got out of sight. 
He now felt puzzled what to do. He was quite sure 
the lady had given him the gold by mistake, and he 
knew not how he should return it. When he had 
reached Charing Cross, he sat down on one of the 
steps of St. Martin’s Church, and, carefully wrapping 
the half-sovereign in a piece of paper, he put it into 
his waistcoat pocket to keep it safe, feeling he was 
responsible for it, and might one day have to give an 
account of it. The thought for a moment arose in 
his mind that he could buy a nice pair of boots with 
the money for his brother, who was much in need of 
a new pair; but he checked it instantly by saying 
aloud to himself, “The money is not mine; so I 
can’t do that.” 

A gentle tap on the shoulder from behind startled 
him. He thought at once of the money, and felt for 
the first time afraid lest some ene should have been 
acting as aspy uponhim. He turned himself round. 
Dick stood before him. 

“Well,” said he, “what are you doing here, 
moping like an owl? and where is Fred?” 

Harry answered that his brother was not very far 
off, and he should soon rejoin him. 

“ Allright,” said Dick ; “let us go together to him.” 

Harry felt obliged to agree to this proposal, 
though he did not much like it. 
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When they were come within sight of the place 
where Fred was left, they found him very anxiously 
looking out for his brother, and so glad to see him 
that he ran to meet him, and, throwing his arms 
around his neck, he whispered in his ear— 

“T have earned sixpence since you have been 
away.” 

“So you have both turned crossing-sweepers, have 
you!” said Dick, laughing; “much good may it do 
you; but Ithink you have chosen a poor trade.” 

Dick then pressed them to go with him to a public- 
house, promising to treat them with some ale. 

Harry, however, met his invitation with his usual 
flat denial, “I can’t do that.” 

“Very well,” murmured Dick, “since you make 
yourselves so disagreeable, I shall be off, and have 
nothing more to do with you;” and away he went, 
whistling, up the street. 

The two brothers were right glad to get rid of 
him; and then, after looking about some time for a 
cheap and decent lodging, they at last met with one 
near Fleet Street. There they continued along while, 
variously employed ; sometimes as shoeblacks, some- 
times as sweepers; but they could get no regular 
or respectable employment. But‘ one -day, about 
three months afterwards, when Harry was passing 
a large linendraper’s shop in Tottenham Court 
Road, he saw the‘ very same lady coming out of 
the door who had placed the half-sovereign in his 
hand. He approached her respectfully, and begged 
her to retake the half-sovereign, which he took out 
of his pocket, wrapped in paper, and presented to 
her. She was struck with such admiration at the 


boy’s remarkable honesty, that she asked his name 
and address, promising that she would try to do some: 
thing more for him. Shortly afterwards, he received 
a letter from her husband, a merchant in the City, 
who sent for him, and gave him suitable employment 
in his warehouse. This enabled him to get a better 
lodging, and send his brother Fred to school. 

Some time after the two brothers had left their 
former lodgings, Dick Reeves, having got himself into 
trouble through his dishonest way of living, went 
there—having once seen them go into that house— 
to inquire for them, in hope that they would try to 
give him a little help. And when he heard there of 
their good fortune, he sought them the more eagerly 
at their new address. When he called there, he was 
greatly surprised to see the great improvement there 
was in the appearance of both the brothers, and 
could not help feeling ashamed at the contrast there 
was in every respect between himself and them. 
They received him ‘kindly, but could‘not promise to 
do anything for him, unless he would agree to leave 
off his evil ways, and give up his bad companions, 
He replied that he wished he could do so, but/he 
become so used to his present way of living, and was 
now so entangled by bad habits and bad assd¢intes, 
that he felt he could not do as they wanted him to 
do; and he again begged them to lend him a helping 
hand, if it were only the loan of a few shillings. 

Harry felt truly sorry for his sad case, but said, 
firmly, “You must either do as I have advised you, 
or I must say again, as I have always said when you 
have asked me to do anything against my conscience, 
*I can’t do that.” W. 4. 
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